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CHRISTMAS FOR HORSES—READY FOR THE START. 


He who serves well and speaks not, merits more Served you in youth, henceforth you shall take heed 

Than they who clamor loudest at the door, To comfort his old age, and to provide 

Therefore the law decrees that, as this steed Shelter in stall, and food and field beside. 
—LONGFELLow. 
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LIGHTS AND SHADOWS 


aad OF HUMANE WORK 


And after all, what is a year? 
What but the swinging of our sphere. 
God is our strength, years cannot shake it, 
God is our joy, years cannot take it. 
God is our rest, years cannot break it, 
God is our life, years cannot make it. 
So let them come and have no fear, 
They have no power to start a tear. 
Clinton Burgess. 


Another Year. 


It is natural at the beginning of a new year to 
look back at the road we have travelled over and 
see what we have accomplished. Our Annual 
Report does not appear until March and details 
are given in that which we have not space for in 
this paper, but our friends will be glad to have a 
few words now about the work of the year. 

Up to January 1, 1917, we have taken during 
the twelve months 46,583 animals that for vari- 
ous reasons needed our care. Some were de- 
serted, some diseased, some neglected, some 
owned by people who wished them humanely 
disposed of, some (horses) were purchased from 
auction rooms and sales stables and even from 
the streets where they were in harness, though 
unfit for work. Of these animals 41,390 were 
cats; 4,149 were dogs; 677 were horses; 298 were 
birds, and there were beside these 69 small 
animals such as guinea pigs, squirrels, rabbits, 
etc. 

In October two of our men went in a motor car 
to all the beaches within twenty miles of Boston 
and succeeded in securing 218 cats and kittens. 
Our educational work was extensive, over 67,500 
humane leaflets and other publications being 
sent out from the League. 


For me— to have made one soul 
The better for my birth; 

To have added but one flower 
To the garden of the earth; 


To have struck one blow for truth 
In the daily fight with lies; 
To have done one deed of right 
In the face of calumnies; 


To have sown in the souls of men 
One thought. that will not die— 
To have been a link in the chain of life;— 
Shall be immortality. 
—Hdwin Hatch. 


ONE OF THE Poor STABLES VISITED CHRISMAS FORENOON. 


Christmas Work. 


Our League started a Christmas work for 
horsesin 1914. This work was specially intended 
for the horses belonging to pedlars and farmers 
who were around in the market districts until 


late Christmas eve and could not leave their 


posts sometimes even to give their horses a 
drink of water, or get a hot supper for them- 
selves. Also for cab men at the railroad stations. 

Our motor cars carried juicy feed calculated 
to quench both hunger and thirst for the horses, 
and hot coffee and doughnuts for the men. In 
the market districts and again in front of places 
of amusement and at the North and South 
Stations there was an opportunity to carry much 
comfort where it was needed, and we were so 
well pleased with the results that we carried out 


' the same plan to a larger extent in 1915 and 


included some stables where horses of poor men 
were kept. 

This year we fed a still larger number. There 
were three days for our men to go out with the 
feed, and the number of horses fed was a little 
over 900. It is not possible to give an exact 
number but we are careful not to exaggerate 
what we do. This number included the horses 
our men found on the streets, standing at the 
stations and market places that needed such 
attention and the horses in poor stables our 
men visited Saturday, Sunday and Monday 
forenoons. They could have given feed to 
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many more horses had they given it out to drivers 
of well fed horses on their way to their‘own stables 
where a good feed awaited them, or to horses on 
the streets evidently well fed and cared for, but 
the purpose of this Christmas for Horses is to do 
good to the horses that need it. Two of our 
motor cars went to out-of-the-way stables that 
contained poorly cared for horses and distrib- 
uted bags of feed where they were certainly 
ereatly needed and appreciated. Horses that 
had had no breakfast Christmas morning eagerly 
plunged their noses into the good feed given 
them, and the work for them will not end there, 
but will be continued by special watch over 
these stables and the poor horses they shelter. 


ONE OF THE STABLES VISITED. 


Stables were visited in Cambridge, East 
Boston, Chelsea, Charlestown and South Boston. 
Two stables we visited in South Boston last 
year have been given up we are glad to say. It 
is a great comfort to all who feel deeply the 
suffering of horses to see the yearly increase in 
the motor cars and trucks which business men 
are using instead of horses. Quite a number of 
boarding stables for horses have been turned 
into garages or put to other uses; 304 stables 
were given up in ¢ omerville last year. 

All who have given us money for this Christ- 
mas work will rejoice to know that, beginning 
the week before Christmas, having already had 
enough money sent in to justify us in so doing, 
our agent made strict search in sales stables, 
and by paying rather more than we are in the 
habit of paying for old horses he purchased 
eight horses before Christmas day. 

We have two “emergency” stalls at Carver 
Street and these we filled. At the Free Hospital 
on Northampton Street, carried on by the Work 


Horse Relief Association assisted by the Animal 
Rescue League, there happened to be six va- 
cant stalls, some of them just vacated, and we 
decided to fill these stalls with tired, worn-out 
old horses and keep them until after the New 
Year, then put them beyond the chance of any 
more misery. 

I will give from our agent’s report an idea of 
the horses rescued so far by the Christmas money. 
First I will put one of the cases that touched me 
most deeply. 


Gxsm Noi: 


Christmas eve, about nine o’clock, when our 
men were in the neighborhood of the big market, 
Mr. MacDonald, our special agent for horses, 
saw a little bay horse standing in a pedlar’s 
wagon wet to his skin with sweat and his legs 
trembling with weakness and fatigue. Mr. 
MacDonald got out of our motor car and exam- 
ined the horse carefully as he thought he had 
seen him before. He found it was the same 
horse he had seen sold three weeks ago in one of 
the sales stables for $15.00. He had been sent 
in from Reading to Boston to be sold and was 
then in good condition for an old horse. 

Our Horse Rescue Fund is not large enough to 
admit of our paying generally fifteen dollars for 
the horses we rescue so our agent saw this old 
horse sold to a ped'ar, wishing he could give the 
money and take him. The pedlar had used 
him hard; the horse had lost, our agent thought, 
150 pounds in that three weeks. His feet were 
sore for he had just travelled all the way from 
Lynn and he was as our agent expressed it “all 
in.”’ Mr. MacDonald made arrangements with 


Case No. 1. 
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the pedlar (for a consideration of $10.00) to 
take the wagon to a near by stable and the 
wretched little horse to our emergency stall at 
Carver Street where he was fed and comforted, 
given a warm blanket and a good bed. I visited 
him yesterday (December 26) and gave him 
some lumps of sugar, sent in by a horse lover, 
which he took as if in days gone by he had been 
used to such attention. It seemed to me as I 
looked at his gentle, pathetic face that to save 
this one faithful, suffering creature was of itself 
a blessed Christmas deed. 


Case No. 2. 


Cast No. 2. 


In our second “‘emergency stall,’’ when I 
visited the little horse taken from the pedlar, 
I saw a large, heavily built, bay horse, standing 
in another stall contentedly munching from a 
pail of soft feed, warmly covered with a blanket 
and looking very comfortable. This horse, I 
found, had been used in a coal wagon peddling 
coal up to a week ago, but as he was broken- 
-winded and lame his owner put him up for sale. 
‘Such horses are often sold and sent to farmers in 
the country. Our agent paid $7.00 for him on 
Saturday and he spent a happy Christmas at 
Carver Street. 


Case No. 3. 


Was a small bay horse owned by a farmer in 
a town near Boston. The farmer brought him 
to Boston to sell or trade, so that he could get a 
larger horse. This horse was thin, evidently had 
been poorly fed, and one of his legs was badly 
swollen. Our agent bought him for $7.00, and 
warned this owner to take better care of the 
horse he was just purchasing. This horse is 
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Casse No. 4. 


now eating his fill in one of the stalls we engaged 
in the Northampton Street Hospital. 


Case No. 4. 


A mare which our agent found put up for sale 
on Saturday, December 23, was a pitiful case. 
Our agent describes her thus: “A gray mare, 
about twenty years old, 700 pounds, very thin, 
small tumors on different parts of the body that 
are not generally painful and often seen in gray 
horses. This mare had apparently been an old 
family pet, being very gentle, though with a 
most pitiful expression in her prominent eyes. 
She had been used in a grocer’s wagon.” Our 
agent paid $10.00 for her and doubtless saved 
her from the next stage of misery, a poor pedlar’s 
victim. She is at present wr.ting enjoying our 
Christmas bounty. 


Case No. 5. 

A bay horse about twenty years old, weight 
1,100, must have weighed 1,600 when in good 
condition and had been a noble looking animal. 
Offered for sale because his legs were giving out 
on the work he was doing. He had been let out 
in a tip cart to work on the subway in South 
Boston; was underfed, and not only worked all 
day but sometimes part of the night. Our 
agent paid $10.00 for him and sent him to spend 
Christmas and New Year at the Work Horse 
Relief Hospital. 


CasE No. 6. 


Found-in Somerville, a black horse, let out by 
his owner to work on a job express wagon, where 
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the man had starved and overworked him until 
he was very thin and weak. Agent paid $7.00 
and sent him to Northampton Street Hospital 
for Christmas. 


Case No. 7. 

This horse was found in a junk wagon just 
before Christmas, a small, thin bay horse, trying 
to walk on his heels to save his feet as much as he 
could from pain. How many weary months 
this poor little horse had suffered before we got 
him God only knows—and may He deal with 
and punish all the men and women who sell their 
family horses, or give or loan them to fall into 
such misery as many of these horses have to 
endure. Paid $5.00 and kept him to spend a 
comfortable Christmas, well fed and sheltered. 


Cast No. 8. 


A black horse, not old, but broken down with 
harsh treatment was bought by our agent for 
$5.00 from a coal pedlar in Dorchester a few days 
before Christmas. He had been starved; he was 
blind in one eye, his hind legs swollen, and he 
had the reputation of being a bad kicker and 
biter. What wonder! The wonder is that so 
few of these abused, starved, overworked horses 


do not rebel and kick everything to pieces! He 


also was given a happy Christmas. 

During the week before Christmas the League 
had a complaint sent in of a horse that was being 
used in a milk wagon in Chelsea. The horse was 
located and found to be very thin and lame, 
his teeth nearly gone. His lameness was so 


Case No. 7. 


CasE No. 8. 


painful he evidently dreaded to take a step. 
Our agent paid $5.00 to get possession of him at 
once, and had him put to death. 


The Force of Example. 

Any really good work is certain, in time, to be 
copied. ‘How far that little candle throws its 
beams,’’ Shakespeare said, and we are often 
reminded of this in watching the progress of the 
world’s work. Three years ago when we started 
the plan of giving Christmas dinners to horses 
I do not think it had ever been done by any 
humane society in the world; but the next year 
it was taken up in Washington, D. C., also in 
Fall River by the Animal Rescue League that 
is doing a practical humane work there, and this 
year other societies have taken it up, among 
them the Massachusetts 8. P. C. A. who adver- 
tised a ‘‘Christmas Tree for Horses,”’ but fol- 
lowed the plan of the Animal Rescue League in 
so far as giving hot coffee to men who came to 
see the tree in Post Office Square, and a feed of 
carrots and apples to the horses. Doubtless 
many other societies will follow the Animal 
Rescue League in this work for horses on Christ- 


) 


‘mas and our ‘‘Christmas for Horses”? may in 


time be widely spread throughout the country. 

It is encouraging to believe, that 1f we sow good 
seed some of it 1s bound to come up and bear 
fruit. A simple little verse of poetry gives good 
advice for us to follow: 


“Go make thy garden as fair as thou canst 
Thou workest never alone, 
Perchance he whose plot is next to thine 
Will see it, and mend his own.” 
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HorRsE AND COLLIE. 


NEW SHOES AND OLD. 
A Belated Christmas Story. 


L 


Mrs. Sewall and her son, Fred, were having 
their six o’clock supper in their cozy little sit- 
ting-room the afternoon before Christmas. 
They lived in an old-fashioned wooden cottage on 
the outskirts of the city of Preston. The city 
had crept up to their very doors but Mrs. Sewall 
owned the little house and being a widow with 
very limited income she found it cheaper to 
live there and let two rooms to quiet lodgers than 
to try to find another home. Fred, her only 
child, had always been to school in that neigh- 
borhood. He was twelve years old, tall and 
strong for his age, and the greatest comfort to 
his mother whom he helped in every way he 
could without neglecting his school, where he 
ranked high, both in his lessons and behavior. 

Mrs. Sewall added to her small income by 
doing fine sewing, but there were times when it 
was not easy to feed and clothe a growing boy. 
Fred did errands for a grocer near by and always 
handed his mother the money to spend for him 
as she thought best. She had his savings bank 
on the table before her and had been counting 
the money it contained. 

‘“Now my dear boy, I shall not let you spend 
another penny on me for Christmas. I know 
you spent that two dollars you asked me to take 
out of the bank for some surprise for me, and you 
must not spend any more. Just look at your 
feet! Your toes are almost through your shoes. 
You take this five dollars and go to Packard’s 
and buy yourself a Christmas present of a good, 
strong pair of winter shoes, and a pair of skates. 


That was what I meant to do for you, and then 
I had this miserable attack of grip and had to 
have the doctor, and it will be at least a week 
or more now before I can go out or even do any 
sewing.” 

“All nght, mother. Don’t worry. Ill get 
lots of jobs Christmas week, and I haven’t 
thought much about my feet,” answered Fred. 
He got up from the table as he spoke, seized 
some of the dishes and ran out in the kitchen 
with them. 

‘‘T don’t want you to wash the dishes tonight, 
Fred. I’m quite able to do them myself. There 
is one comfort in having only two rooms beside 
our bedrooms, it makes less steps. Run along 
and get your shoes.”’ 

There was a playful tussle between Mrs. 
Sewall and her tall son to get possession of a 
few more dishes, but seeing his mother was in 
earnest Fred put on his overcoat—so thin that 
his mother sighed as he took it down from the 
closet—took his cap in his hand, threw a kiss at 
his mother and ran, whistling out of the door. 


Mrs. Sewall looked out the window as he 


went down the street with happy, grateful tears 
in her eyes. 

‘“Oh, what a comfort, what a blessing, a good 
son is to his mother. What should I do without 
him!” 

Fred hurried along the street, still whistling 
merrily, until he turned a corner where under the 
glare of an electric light he saw a sight that took 
all the cheerfulness away from him. A small 
white mare was standing in a pedlar’s wagon 
and a rough looking man was at her side with a 
whip, but whenever he raised the whip to strike 
her a collie dog, also standing at her side, growled 
at the man and showed his teeth. 

It was not a crowded street and only a few 
boys had stopped to see what the trouble was. 
When Fred drew near, the boys, who were his 
schoolmates, greeted him and one of them said: 

“That horse is about done for. The man’s 
drunk. He’s afraid to beat her because the dog 
would fly at him; but he’s given the poor thing 
some sharp digs with the end of the whip that 
must hurt a lot.’ 

‘‘Look here,’’ said Fred to the man, as pleas- 
antly as he could, for he knew it would do more 
harm than good to make him angry, ‘‘ What’s 
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the matter with your horse? You must have 
been driving her hard, for she’s reeking wet and 
her legs are trembling as if she were going to fall. 
Your wagon is too heavy for such a little horse, 
she isn’t more than a pony.”’ 

“You get out,” said the man, “and mind 
your own business! I’ve got to get this wagon 
load of coal and kindlings over to Chelsea to- 
night and she’s got to take it. She’s lazy, that’s 
what’s the matter with her, and this rascal of a 
dog won’t let me touch her up with the whip or 
I’d make her go. Git-up, Git-up!’’ he shouted 
again to the trembling horse, and Fred saw him 
take the sharp end of the whip handle and thrust 
it into her flanks. The poor little horse winced 
and trembled but did not move. She was 
evidently exhausted, and having stopped could 
not start the load again. 

Then Fred got angry, but he had a wise head 
on his young shoulders. He spoke low to one of 
the boys. 

“Run and find Dolan, quick. Tell him I 
want him.” 

Dolan was the police officer on that beat and 
he had known Fred for a long time. The boy 
ran to find him. 

‘““Now,”’ said Fred to the man, ‘‘you’ve got to 
take this horse out and get another horse over 
at the stable on the next street to take your 
load. Chelsea is five good miles from here and 
you know you can’t get another mile with this 
horse. You might as well give it up. Next 
thing you know you'll be arrested.” 

“Arrested for fast driving!’ laughed one boy, 
who did not realize the suffering of the poor ani- 
mal before him. 

“Arrested is it!’ shouted the man angrily. 
“If you’re so worried about the horse why don’t 
you buy her? I’d be glad to sell her. I’ve 
been trying all day to trade her off. I'd al- 
most give her away, the miserable shirk!”’ 

“What’ll you take for her?” asked Fred. 

“Give me ten dollars and you can have her,” 
answered the man. 

“T’ll give you five,’ replied Fred, fingering 
the five dollar bill in his pocket. 

Just then the boy returned with Dolan, the 
officer. The crowd had increased and in the 
center of it was the little horse, her head hanging 
until her nose almost touched the ground; the 


red-faced, drunken driver, and the tall, bright- 
eyed boy who was resting one hand on the neck 
of the trembling animal. At his feet crouched 
the collie, looking up in his face as if he under- 
stood all that was going on and was beseeching 
the boy to save his friend from the cruel driver. 

‘“What’s all this?”’ said Dolan. ‘‘That little 
mare looks done for. She’s nothing but a skele- 
ton anyway. Do you ever give her anything 
to eat?” 

The man began to mutter something but he 
was evidently afraid of the officer. Fred in a 
low tone talked a minute to Dolan, after which 
Dolan said to him: 

‘“Do you really mean you’d buy her for five 
dollars? What can you do with her?” 

‘I can save her from that man. That’s my 
first duty, and the next step I’ll see when I get to 
it. I want to be sure he never has her again.”’ 

‘All right,”’ said Dolan, ‘“‘T’ll fix it; but really, 
you know, she’s done for. She isn’t worth a 
dollar to you or to anyone, but the law won’t 
let us take a man’s horse away from him without 
we pay him something. We can threaten him 
if he ever drives the horse again we'll arrest 
him, but if he says he’s going to keep her in his 
stable and not let her work we can’t do anything, 
and the next thing we know the horse has dis- 
appeared. So the only way you can get this 
mare away from him now is to buy her, but 
its a shame.” ‘Then Dolan turned to the man, 
and said: 

‘Now you just said you wanted to sell this 
mare. She isn’t worth a dollar, and you know it, 
but this young man will give you five and not a 
cent over, and you must throw in the halter if 
you’ve got one. You’d better take it, for she’ll 
die on your hands if you try to get much farther 
with her, and she can’t stand here freezing any 
longer either. You’ve got to move on.”’ 

Fred held out the five dollars. The man looked 


at it longingly. He had spent all he had in the 


last barroom he passed. 

“Ts it a bargain?” said Fred. 

“Speak up,” said the officer, ‘‘and you fel- 
lows round here are witnesses.”’ 

“Give me the five and take the blamed old 
mare, then,’ said the man. 

Fred gave him the bill, and as he handed it to 
him he said, half laughing, to a boy friend stand- 
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ing close by, ‘‘There go my skates and a pair 
of new shoes, but I can tell my mother I’ve 
brought home two pairs of old shoes!”’ 

As he said this, pointing to the pony’s feet, 
a sharp-eyed young man who was standing close 
by looking on and listening said, ‘“‘Was that 
money going for shoes?’ and he looked down at 
Fred’s poorly clad feet. 

“Oh that’s no matter,” answered Fred who 
had not meant to be overheard and who was 
busily engaged taking the little mare out of 
harness, assisted by half a dozen boys’ eager 
hands. 

“Christmas present—Christmas present!” 
shouted the boys, as Fred, patting the poor 
little creature on the neck and talking to her 


softly, started to lead her away. As if real- 


izing she was released from her cruel master she 
started up willingly. The collie seemed to 
realize it, too, for he jumped and gambolled 
about her, and was following her when the man 
called out,—‘‘Here, don’t you take my dog! 
You didn’t buy him!” 

But the dog would not go back, and Fred was 
troubled. How could he separate such a faith- 
ful friend from the companion he loved. He 
put his hand back in his pocket. Alas, he had 
but fifty cents there and with that he had meant 
to buy grapes and nuts for a Christmas treat for 
his mother. 

The man with the eager face and sharp eyes 
noticed his action and spoke to the pedlar: 

“You can’t keep that dog, and you know it. 
He’s bound to go with the mare. Here, I'll 
give you a dollar for him—Take it?”’ 

“I s’pose I’ll have to,’ the man grumbled. 

“Christmas present,’ the stranger said, 
laughing. ‘‘ Wish you and your family a Merry 
Christmas, and he turned to speak to Dolan who 
was cautioning the pedlar about keeping an- 
other horse. 

Fred looked back at the man who had done 
this kind act. ‘‘Thanks,” he said briefly, but 
he looked pretty serious as he went on toward his 
home, accompanied by half a dozen boys. He 
was not sorry for what he had done but he was 
wondering how he could feed his new family 
until he could decide what to do with them. 

Connected with his mother’s cottage was a 
closed shed, well built, snug and warm. There 


they kept wood and coal in small quantities, 
for they never could afford to buy much at a 
time. Fred knew there was room on one side 
of the shed for the horse, but he must have bed- 
ding and feed. He knew well how to take care 
of a horse for the grocer he worked for, having 
found Fred to be kind and faithful had often 
employed him to put up the two horses he owned 
and feed them, water them, and bed them down 
for the night. 

“T will go to Mr. Peters,’ Fred said to his 
chum, Frank Alden, and I am sure he will let 
me have all I need for the little mare tonight and 
tomorrow, and I can pay him in extra work.” 

Fred ran into the house and called his mother. 
She came from the kitchen hastily. | 

‘““Mother,” he said, “instead of one pair of | 
shoes I’ve got two pair of shoes. Just step out 
in the shed and see them.”’ | 

The kitchen door led into the shed and Mrs. 
Sewall, very much puzzled, opened the door and 
stepped across the threshold. In the light which 
came from the kitchen she saw dimly a small 
white horse, head hanging down, a most miser- 
able-looking little creature. Frank was holding 
her by the halter. Three other boys filled the 
outside door. <A sable and white collie, with sad, 
appealing eyes, sat on the floor as if guarding 
the horse. 

“What does this mean, Fred? Where did 
you get this wretched, starved little horse?’ 
she said. 

“T bought her. 
proudly. 

“Bought her! Dear boy, what do you mean? 
What can we do with her—and a dog, too!’ 
Mrs. Sewall looked so pale that Fred was 
alarmed. He dropped his joking manner. 

“Dear little mother, I couldn’t help it, could 
I boys? She is all used up and she had such a 
cruel master—and the dog would come with her. 
Don’t worry! I’m sure it will be all right.” 

Then Mrs. Sewall began to laugh. She could 


She’s mine!’ answered Fred 


not help it. She laughed, but there were tears 
in her eyes. 
‘““No, dear boy. I’m sure you couldn’t leave 


her in the hands of a cruel man. 
right. We'll manage somehow.” 

“T’m going over to Mr. Alden’s to get some 
feed now, and if you’ll give Frank and the boys a 


You did just 
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brush and a piece of this old potato bag they 
ean be rubbing her down. And they can give 
her a drink of water—not very cold, she’s trem- 
bling so.” 

In one short hour the change in the forlorn 
little mare was wonderful. The boys had 
rubbed her wet sides with vigor. She had been 
refreshed with a little water, then a pail of warm, 
soft mixed feed which she ate as if famished. 
The grocer, a very kindhearted man, had found an 
old blanket for her, and as he had also a market, 
he had given Fred a good supply of beef bones 
and scrap of meats which the collie was eating 
ravenously. 

The boys ran backward and forward until they 
had brought bedding and hay for the night and 
then they went their ways, promising to come 
over in the morning and see if they could help. 
One boy, however, came back and said he had 
told his mother and she had sent over an old 
ragged comforter for the dog to sleep on. 

“What a happy Christmas eve this has been, 
mother dear,’ said Fred as they were going to 
their rooms for the night, after looking in the 
shed where the mare was now lying down. 

“Indeed it has,” replied Mrs. Sewall. “It isa 
joy to think what comfort you have given those 
miserable, unhappy, starved creatures.” 

“I don’t understand how that pedlar came to 
have them for I’m sure they have both been well 
treated and petted sometime in their lives,” 
said Fred. ‘‘Do you suppose he stole them?” 

“Oh no, I suppose some well-off family owned 
the pony and got tired of her; perhaps got an 


automobile, and thinking she was ‘too good to 


kill’ let her go out of their sight and knowledge 
to be abused and starved in her old age. I 
can’t understand it! I only wish they could 
know all she has suffered,” said Mrs. Sewall. 


1M 


It was about eleven o’clock Christmas fore- 
noon. In a fine house on a fashionable street 
a middle-aged man was reading the morning 
paper. A pretty girl about twenty years of age 
was looking over a table which was covered with 
beautiful Christmas gifts when she was sur- 
prised by a sound from her father, something 
between a groan and an exclamation. 

“What is it, father?” the girl asked. 


“Do you remember that white pony you used 
to ride four years or more ago, then gave up 
because you and your mother got the automo- 
bile craze so bad, Helen?”’ 

‘Why of course I do, papa. I blame myself 
now very much because I let you give her away, 
and Prince, the collie that always went with us 
and slept in the stable with Daisy. I don’t think 
we ought to have let her go away from us when 
we had had her so long. The last time I asked 
you about her you said she was all right. Ive 
been meaning to ask you if I couldn’t go and see 
her and Prince. Have you heard from her 
lately?” 

“No,” said Mr. Anton, ‘“‘I inquired a year ago 
and heard that the farmer I gave her to had sold 
his farm and gone away, no one could tell me 
where. He promised faithfully to let me know 
if she wasn’t all right, so I supposed he had taken 
her with him, but I’ve felt very uneasy for some 
weeks because James told me he was almost 
certain he saw her in a junk pedlar’s wagon. He 
was in the steam cars going on some business for 
me, and as he went through a country place, he 
couldn’t tell what place it was, he saw her, and 
she was thin and lame, and Prince was running 
beside the wagon. I’ve enquired everywhere 
and never got a clew, but now I think I’ve found 
her.” 

‘““Oh, papa! Where is she? 
her?” cried Helen. 

“Hear this,” said Mr. Anton, and he read 
aloud to her a pathetic story written by the 
sharp-eyed young man who had stood by Fred 
when he bought the pony and afterward bought 
the dog. When he got through Helen was 
weeping. 

“Let us go quick, papa, before the poor boy 
has to sell her,”’ she cried. 

“You needn’t be worried,’ Mr. Anton said. 
“A boy that would give up new shoes when he 
needed them to buy her out of pity isn’t going to 
let her go to any other cruel rascal. He puts us 
to shame, that boy. Can you get ready to 
motor to his house right away? Lucky the 
reporter gave the address. Ring the bell for 
James and tell your mother we'll be a little late 
forlunch. It will take us pretty near three hours 
to go there and back.”’ Almost before he was 
through speaking Helen was out of the room. 


Can we get 
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Pils 


There was no turkey for Fred and his mother 
that Christmas. A small fowl, a dish of pota- 
toes, a simple bread pudding was their dinner and 
so happy and grateful were their hearts no costly 
dinner could have done them more good. They 
even invited one of their lodgers, a lonely woman, 
to share with them their simple dinner. Fred 
had bought a few grapes for his mother and she 
was sharing them with her guest. They were 
all laughing for the second or third time over 
Fred’s joke which his mother thought so bright 
about going out for a pair of new shoes and com- 
ing back with two pair of old shoes, when a 
handsome closed car stopped before their gate. 

A fine looking gentleman got out of the car 
and Fred went to the door to meet him. What 
could he possibly want there? 

“Does Fred Sewall live here?” the man asked. 

“Yes, sir. Iam Fred Sewall. Will you come 
in?’’? answered Fred. 

“T hear you have a white pony here. 
want to sell her?” said the man. 

Fred flushed very red. 

“She isn’t fit to sell, sir. She has been so 
abused and starved she never ought to try to 
work again. I’m just going to keep her a little 
while to try to make her happy, then the 
next thing will be to see that she is humanely 
killed. I’d keep her if I could, but you see I 
have only a shed for her and we can’t afford to 
feed her, but I can’t sell her.”’ 

“Will you let me see her?’? Mr. Anton asked. 

“Certainly, sir,” Fred replied. ‘I will open 
the outside shed door.”’ 

As Fred went back through the kitchen Mr. 
Anton beckoned to Helen and when the door was 
opened they stepped in. Through the one win- 
dow of the shed the sun shone in, lighting up the 
snowy white coat of the little mare who after 
much brushing and cleaning, the tangles all 
combed out of her long tail and mane, looked 
already like a different creature from the poor, 
dirty, drooping pony of yesterday. But to Mr. 
Anton and Helen who remembered her plump, 
glossy sides, her bright eyes, her head held up so 
proudly, the change was great. Helen burst 
into tears and to Fred’s great surprise threw her 
arms about the pony’s neck exclaiming, ‘‘Oh 
Daisy, Daisy! how cruel we’ve been to you!” 


Do you 


Still more surprising, the collie went frantic 
with joy, and jumped on Mr. Anton and put his 
paws on his shoulders, and barked and whined, 
then lay down on the floor, panting and rolled 
over, while Mr. Anton, secretly wiping tears 
from his eyes, kept exclaiming, ‘Poor Prince! 
Poor old fellow! Did he think we had deserted 
him! Never mind, you're all right now.” 

Mrs. Sewall had come to the door and looked 
in, but seeing the emotion of the gentleman and 
his daughter delicately withdrew, beckoning Fred 
to follow her. Then she heard them call James, 
the chauffeur, and Prince went into spasms of joy 
again, and the pony whinnied and whickered as 
if she well remembered her old friends. 

When the excitement had subsided Mr. Anton 
and Helen were invited by Mrs. Sewall to go to 
the sitting-room and Mr. Anton began asking 
in a kindly way questions about Fred, his love 
for study, his sympathy for all suffering creatures, 
and finally put the question to him asking if he 
would take care of Daisy until summer and then, 
when his school vacation began, if he and his 
mother would go to the farm Mr. Anton owned 
and take a little cottage on the place and help 
look after the farm animals until school began 
again. They could close their own house as 
their two lodgers always spent the summer in the 
country, and Mr. Anton would be glad to pay 
Fred a good salary for the help he could give 
them. 

The shed must be fixed up for Daisy and 
permission secured from the city to keep her 
there, and she could be exercised when she grew 
stronger in a light buggy owned by the good 
grocer. Mr. Anton also insisted on paying in 
advance the board for Daisy and Prince, and all 
this was arranged so quickly that it almost took 
Mrs. Sewall’s breath away. But Fred did not 
seem in the least astonished, he only said, 
when Mr. Anton and Helen waved a goodbye 
from the limousine: 

“T told you not to worry, mother. I felt 
sure it would all come out right. And now I can 
go tomorrow and get my new shoes and you 
won’t have to worry about getting any more 
sewing this winter for dear Daisy and Prince 
are going to take care of us instead of us taking 
care of them.”’ 

Prince, who was lying at Mrs. Sewall’s feet, 
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lifted his head when he heard his name and 
wagged his bushy tail and said “bow, wow,” 
which sounding like ‘yes, yes,’ made Mrs. 
Sewall and Fred laugh very much. 

“Come on, Prince,” said Fred. ‘‘ Let’s go and 
have a run and te!l the boys. Hasn’t this been 


a Merry Christmas, though!” and boy and dog 
ran gaily down the street. | 
ANNA HarRRIs SMITH. 


A Proup MorHER. 


LEAGUE NEWS 


AND NOTES 


We were fortunate in getting an unusual num- 
ber of good chances to place dogs in homes in 
December. Out of 290 dogs received 75 were 
placed in good homes and we have had good news 
already from a number of them. One deserted 
dog was first taken in by a very kind woman who 
kept her a few days until her puppies were born 
and she could safely be moved with her little 
family of four to the League. Although not a 


‘dog to be placed ina home she has been so happy 


with her puppies and the good care she was 
getting, our kennel master kept her and her 
babies to enjoy a happy Christmas and New 
Year. | 


The Annual Fair which was held at the Copley 
Plaza Hotel December 11 and 12, proved a suc- 
cess in spite of the Allied Bazar occurring at the 
same time. We were requested by some of the 
ladies having charge of the tables to keep our 
Fair account open until they had a chance to 


sell certain articles they took to their own homes, 
and checks may yet come in for the Fair, also 
some unexpected bills, but we are practically 
assured of a net return of $5,400—an advance 
of nearly $400 beyond last year. 

We have sent notes of thanks to the heads of 
tables, but we wish in this brief record of the 
Fair to extend our gratitude and sincere thanks 
to all who assisted at the tables, the luncheon, 
the afternoon teas, and also to the many who 
helped swell the proceeds by gifts of money and 
by their purchases at the Fair. 

The Thé Dansant and the Tuesday evening 
ball were very much enjoyed by all who attended. 
For these entertainments Mrs. Gilmer Clapp as- 
sumed all the responsibility and made them a 
success. 

The concert on Tuesday afternoon was highly 
praised and gave great pleasure to an audience 
that was smaller than the merits of the concert 
deserved. We are greatly indebted to Mr. John 
Orth, the well-known pianist and composer, and 
to Miss Katharine Kemp-Stillings, the charming 
violinist, who gave their services for the sake of 
suffering animals. The songs and duets of Mr. 
Hayes and Mr. Richardson also gave great pleas- 
ure. Thanks are due to Miss Mary Russell 
who arranged the delightful program. 


An incident about the maltese kitten being 
run over in front of the Engineers’ Club, 2 
Commonwealth Avenue, published in the Herald, 
Saturday, November 11, is a very good illustra- 
tion of the incorrectness of some things we read 
in the newspapers. In the article it says that 
the driver of the automobile finding he had run 
over the kitten, threw the apparently lifeless 
body over the fence into the Public Gardens. 
A member of the Engineers’ Club telephoned to 
police headquarters. Two officers arrived at the 


place of the accident. 


‘““As one of the officers approached the sup- 
posed corpse,”’ the article goes on to say, ‘The 
kitten sprang to four legs and trotted off in the 
direction of the Common with the patrolman 
Ine pursue 

If the kitten trotted off as described in this 
article it did not go far. The Animal Rescue 
League just about that time received a call from 
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the Engineers’ Club, and sending one of its agents, 
the agent found the kitten lying in the Public 
Gardens in great pain, and apparently with a 
broken hip. The agent brought the kitten to 
the League where it was at once put out of its 
misery. 


Gypsy. 


This little lady sends her very best wishes to all 
at the League and says “‘I have been in my new 
home just one year to-day. Iam well and happy. 
In fact I have never been sick for one day since 
I came here, have grown large and weigh 26 
pounds. I will be remembered, as Gypsy.” 

Gypsy is very affectionate. We love her and 
it is plain to see that she is perfectly contented. 
It is just a year ago that I came to Carver Street 
and gave Gypsy a home, trying to fill the 
vacancy left when I placed Mona, a little dog, 
fourteen years old, at rest at Pine Ridge on 
November 2, 1915. Gypsy has cute little tricks 
which are of her own make-up. If she wishes 
any favor she will roll over. She does not wear 
a collar but if she wishes to go for a walk she will 
bring her harness in, lay it down and roll over. 
She has a walk each day to the park. 

She never goes to the street unless some one is 
with her. There is a large yard for her to roam 
about in. Each afternoon she sits on a shelf in 
the bay window and watches for her master to 
come and when she sees him there is some noise 
until she reaches the sidewalk and runs to meet 
him. He generally brings her back on his arm. 

She has never been sick so far and I think it is 
due to her mode of eating. For she has her own 
dishes which are kept clean and she sits on a little 
low chair with her plate in the seat and has a 


portion of whatever food we are to eat. She is 


particularly fond of vegetables, will eat cabbage, 


onions boiled or fried, and must have a portion 
of bread and butter, then a drink of milk with her 
meals. She eats her meals when we have ours 
and cold water with a bone is all she gets between 
meals. If she wishes more of anything-that she 
is eating she will sneeze but if she has had suf- 
ficient, and is asked if she will have more she will 
turn her head to one side for a second. She has 
her own bed, a box minus one end so that she 
can walk in easily, made up with a little pillow 
and blankets. She will walk up to the head 
back down under the blanket, lay her head on 
the pillow, stretch out full length and sleep well 
all night. When the first dark nights came a 
lantern was set on the steps for her as she made 
her visit to the yard before bed time. Now she | 
asks for the lantern to be lighted for her by 
coming to us and rolling over, then she sits up 
in front of the hook where the lantern is kept. 
The most fun we have with her is to pass her a 
bag of peanuts. She will shell several, laying 
them aside, taking pains meanwhile to blow all 
the red skin from them, then will start and eat 
them. If what peanuts she shelled were suffi- 
cient she will try to cover up the bag for another 
time. Iam very fond of all animals and perhaps 
that is why their little tricks and ways mean so 
much tome. I hope I haven’t taken too much 


of your time in telling of my Gypsy.—Very 


respectfully, GWENDOLYN WILLEY. 


In Memoriam. 


Phylades, the large and handsome black cat 
belonging to Mr. Warren Leach of Allston, 
caterer, is no more. It falls to the lot of very 
few animals to leave behind them as many 
friends in the human family as did this cat. 
Many League members were his admirers, be- 
coming acquainted with him at our public 
meetings and our annual fair, to which he was 
always invited and which he attended many 
times during the sixteen years of his life. On 
such occasions it was most interesting to see how 
calmly Phylades rested on a table surrounded 
by an admiring crowd, taking all the praise and 
petting as his right. Nothing disturbed his 
equanimity. 
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Phylades was taken from the League by Mr. 
Leach about sixteen years ago. His home was 
the store and his favorite seat the show window, 
where one might often see the school children 
looking in on him as he sat in quiet dignity, sur- 
rounded with palms. He was used to visitors, 
and while he never appeared puffed up by ad- 
miration he evidently enjoyed all the notice he 
got. 

He sat up to the table and had his luncheon 
with the people in the store, behaving better 
than most children, for he never was impatient, 
or put out a paw to touch anything until it was 
offered him, but he was epicurean in his tastes 
and wanted and got the best of everything. 

His temper was perfect. He was never known 
to scratch or bite. He could be led on a leash 
like a dog and was often exercised in that way. 
He had a great deal of curiosity and if he saw 
any person with a package he always tried to 
find out its contents. He never liked to be 
alone. He wanted someone to talk to him and 


he would frequently respond by putting up one 


paw and gently patting his friend’s cheek. 

He was very companionable, very human, and 
his friend at the store who sent these notes 
writes,—‘‘We miss him more than I can tell.” 
And why should they not miss him? This 
gentle, affectionate companion of sixteen years 
never gave his friends one day’s uneasiness or 
sorrow, until his last sickness, a few short months 


ago, when he began to fail, and no doctor’s skill 


could save him. 


He had a happy life, always surrounded with 
care and affection and lived beyond the average 
age of even the best cared for cats. Phylades’ 
body was cremated in the Animal Rescue League 
crematory. As I write this memorial of him 
his ashes are in a metal box before me on my 
desk from whence they will be carried to Pine 
Ridge Cemetery and placed in a little grave 
waiting there for him. “Peace to his ashes.’’ 


Dover, Mass., Sept. 20, 1916. 
Please pardon my inexcusable delay in reply- 
ing to your inquiry regarding the two dogs. We 


f are thoroughly pleased with them and if you 


could see them playing and romping through the 
fields I think you would believe with me that 
they are happy. They get along together finely. 
Wishing you the greatest success in your good 
work, I am,—Respectfully yours, O. L. F. 


NortH Duxsury, Mass. 
September 10, 1916. 
The dog we received from you July 10 is all 
O.K. and will make us a fine dog I think. He 
is a little more of a puppy than I wanted but is 
doing fine. Thanks to you for selecting one that 
was so near what I wanted.—E. J. D. 


WELLESLEY HILLs, 
August 29, 1916. 

Answering your request on postal received 
this morning asking after the status of the dog 
“Snap”? numbered 2323 on your books and de- 
livered July 15th, to writer, would say that the 
dog is in excellent health and condition. He is 
improving and making friends every day. He 
has learned to waltz, give his paw, and imme- 
diately after breakfast goes upstairs, finds his 
collar, brings it down to his mistress and hands 
it to her for adjustment to his neck. In short 
he has made a good record to date,—is fond of 
children and has managed to keep out of mis- 
chief. He tried to chase a chicken when he first 
came, but after a little scolding therefor has not 
been caught doing it since.—Very truly, E. L. H. 
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Such books would have been a godsend 


to me when | was a boy of eight or nine. I should have known most of them by 
heart, and been better for it all my life.’ 


These are the words of Dr. WasHINGTON GLADDEN, the famous author, concerning 


The Young and Field Literary Readers 


which we consider the most useful, beautiful, and interesting literary readers published. 


Book One, a treasure house of frolicsome rhymes and stories and beautiful pictures, 36 cents. 
Book Two, legends, fables, verse, charming to read and alluring to the eye, 40 cents. 

Book Three, fairy and wonder tales, with stories about the authors, 48 cents. 

Book Four, unusual stories from famous authors, 52 cents. 

Book Five, a book of heroes, ancient and modern, 60 cents. 

Book Six, examples of the world’s greatest literature, 60 cents. 

Advanced Literary Reader, Part One, 65 cents. 

Advanced Literary Reader, Part Two, 68 cents. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago London 
Atlanta Dallas Columbus San Francisco 


The World-Wide Success Attained by 


SPRATT’S 
DOG FOODS 


Is due to their intrinsic worth. Every in- 
gredient entering into their composition being 
chosen for its value either as a health pro- 


ducer, a body builder or vitalizer. 


Send stamp for catalogue on Dog Feeding 


Always Ready For SPRATT’S PATENT LIMITED 
Old Grist Mill Dog Bread NEWARK, N. J. 


IT IS BETTER THAN BEEF 
A Food Your Dog Will Thrive On 


San Francisco St. Louis Cleveland 


Montreal 
Telephone Your Dealer Potter & Wrightington, Boston 
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Automatic Electric Cage 


For the Humane, Safe, Sanitary and 
Economical Destruction of Animals 


The 


Commended by the highest humane and scientific authority. Installations 
at Boston, Mass., Newark, N. J., Columbus, O., Toronto and Montreal, 


” 


Canada, and elsewhere. 
For full particulars address 


HUNTINGTON SMITH, 


The Animal Rescue League, 


51 Carver Street, 


Boston, Mass. 


FRANK J. SULLIVAN, M.D.V. 


FREE CLINIC 
for 


ALL ANIMALS 


ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE 


Office Hours: 
11 A. M. to 6 P. M. Daily 


51 CARVER 
STREET 


Telephone 
Beach 244 


BOUND VOLUMES OF 
OUR FOURFOOTED FRIENDS 


Volumes 12 and 13 


We have now on hand a number of bound volumes of Our 
Fourfooted Friends which we will sell at $1.50 each, about the 
actual cost of paper and binding. On mail orders add 12 
cents for postage. 

Those interested in humane education will find these bound 
volumes of great value. 


THE ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE, 
51 Carver Street, BOSTON. 


OUR NEW PIN 


Every member of the Ani- 
mal Rescue League ought 
to have one of our attract- 
ive new pins. They will 
be sent by mail for four 
cents each in stamps on 
application to this office. 


Pussywillow House 


The ideal vacation home for pet dogs and cats, situated 
on hill just outside of READING, MASS. Forty-five 
minutes by automobile, 22 minutes by express trains from 
Boston. The limited number of ‘‘guests’’ will be received 
at North Station, Boston or Reading depot, if desired. 
MISS M. P. FROST. Telephone Stoneham 164-W. 


PERSIAN KITTENS A SPECIALTY 


LEXINGTON CATTERY 


Board for Cats and Small Dogs with Home 
Care and Petting 


MISS M. E. PLUMER 


377 Massachusetts Avenue - - LEXINGTON 
Tel. 564 W Lexington, Mass. 


Cemetery for Small Animals 


at Pine Ridge, Dedham, Mass., under the management of the 
Animal Rescue League. The charge for privilege of burial in 
individual lots is from $10 up, according to location. 


Cremation 


The League now has a crematory where small animals can 
be cremated. The ashes are delivered to owners or buried at 
Pine Ridge. The charge for each cremation is $5. 

Arrangements for burials or cremations must be made at 
the headquarters of the Animal Rescue League, 51 Carver St., 
Boston. Tel. Beach 244. 


Fifty-Eighth Year 


J.S. WATERMAN & SONS, Inc. 
UNDERTAKERS 


2326 and 2328 Washington Street, Adjoining Dudley Street Elevated Station 


Funeral, Cemetery, Cremation and Transfer Arrangements. 
CHAPEL. Extensive Salesrooms. City and Out of Town 
Service. Carriage and Motor Equipment. 
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The Animal Rescue League 


February 9, 1899. Incorporated March 13, 1899. 


A wholly independent organization, having no connection with any other humane society in Massachusetts. 


Administration Building, Kennels, Infirmary, 
Receiving Station and Crematory 
for Small Animals. 


51 CARVER STREET, BOSTON. 


Branch Receiving Stations 


69 Roxpury STREET . . . . . Roxsury 

39 NortaH BENNET STREET. . . NortH END 

78 NoRTHAMPTON STREET . . . _ . SouTH END 

79 Moore STREET . . . . . ~~. CAMBRIDGE 

51 MarBLe STREET. . . . . +. STONEHAM 

36 SticknEy STREET. . . . .  . West LYNN 
Population of cities and townsserved . . . . . ~~ ~ 1,750,000 
Animals received in 1915 et kiN iat ety Meat eNO at 38,509 
Animals brought in by visitors . EH ege te 10,164 
Copies of humane literature distributed . . . . . . 85,000 
Visitors received Be EDT Raa ER ee 25,000 


THREE MOTOR COL- 
LECTING VANS AND are at work every week day collecting animals. 


TWELVE AGENTS 


Number of calls made in 1915 Se a eg dD 
Number of animals collected . . «1 ete eS 28,345 


A Free Clinic for Animals 


has been maintained for 15 years in charge of the League Veterinarian 
DR. FRANK J. SULLIVAN. 


Number of animals treated . . . PM EE rectal y Seat N 8 1) 
Number of cases of small animals Peet adi in 1915 cit Ga ASRS era ats Serene ty 
Number of pedlers’ and cabmen’s horses treated,1915 . . . .. . 350 
Number of horses humanely killed, 1915. ©... i 4 3 8 Gee ee 531 
Number of horses given vacations ~. % 5... 2 ete ee eee 45 


PINE RIDGE COUNTRY ANNEX AND HOME 
OF REST FOR*HORSES. 


238 Pine Street, Dedham. 


A farm of twenty-one acres, where horses belonging 
to owners who cannot afford to pay for board and 
care, are given vacations of from two to six weeks 
and restored to condition for work, or humanely 
killed. 
PINE ‘RIDGE CEMETERY FOR SMALL 
ANIMALS, 238 Pine Street, Dedham. 


For maintaining all this work, which is constantly increasing, the Animal Rescue League depends wholly on 
membership fees, gifts, and bequests: and because of the constantly increasing public demands, has never been 
able to start an endowment fund. Any sum, large or small, will be gratefully received, and may be sent to . 


Mrs. Huntington Smith, President, or Livingston Cushing, Treasurer, 51 Carver Street, Boston. 


